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THE COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE IN CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS * 


A broad topic such as this may only be treated in the time at 
_ our disposal in a general way and with reference to only one or 
two of the major problems of the Catholic schools. In discussing 
the college preparatory course from the Catholic viewpoint, we 
must be mindful of certain facts connected with our schools. 
Catholic colleges receive pupils from all kinds of high schools and 
preparatory schools. The men’s colleges in 1925-1926 received 
57.7 per cent of their students from Catholic high schools; the 
women’s colleges received 64.3 per cent from Catholic high 
schools; the average for the men’s and women’s colleges was then 
59.8 per cent of students from Catholic high schools and 40.2 per 
cent from public high schools.t_ In a number of instances, and 
some of them our largest Catholic colleges, the majority of the 
freshmen came from public high schools. This means obviously 
that the college entrance requirements for our Catholic institu- 
tions must conform to those prevailing in the general field. 
Catholic institutions preparing for college entrance are the 
college preparatory schools, academies and high schools. They 
represent a total of 2,242 institutions, and it may be noted that 
1,373 are for boys,which incidentally is 56 per cent of the private 
secondary schools for boys in the United States. In a section like 
New England the Catholic preparatory schools strictly so-called 
are rather few in number. The institutions doing most of the 
preparatory work here are the academies and the high schools; 
these have, as a rule, the college preparatory as only one of a 
* Address at Conference of Secondary Schools held at Albertus Magnus 
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number of courses offered. Their pupils prepare for college en- 
trance like the other Catholic high schools of the country, 33.4 
per cent of whose gradutes in 1926 entered college, 19.4 per cent 
went to other institutions, and 47.2 per cent entered various oc- 
cupations. In view of the situation which these figures depict, 
with the college preparatory course as only one of a number of 
courses offered, the average preparatory institution shares the 
common problems offered by the college preparatory course in 
the usual four-year high school. 

In many respects the articulation of the preparatory with the 
college course has been facilitated in recent years. Standardizing 
influences of many kinds and degrees have fixed certain princi- 
ples rather definitely and the lower and higher schools have been 
affected accordingly. The admission standards might be cited 
as an example. “A college,” according to the standards of the 
American Council on Education, “should demand for admission 
the satisfactory completion of a four-year course in a secondary 
school approved by a recognized accrediting agency or the equiv- 
alent of such a course. The major portion of the secondary school 
course accepted for admission should be definitely correlated 
with the curriculum to which the student is admitted.”* On or 
about this principle the quantitative and, to some extent, the 
qualitative requirements for admission have been arranged, and 
although there is still some variety and difference noticeable in 
the interpretation of such a principle, definite standards have 
been reached affecting the entrance requirements as to number 
and as to kind. In the Catholic body, such agencies as the Cath- 
olic University of America and the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association have gone on record as favoring or accepting 
these common standards. There still remains, however, ample 
evidence of dissatisfaction and discontent in college circles with 
the present condition of entering students. No doubt, too, the 
high school has its own opinion in the matter and may well say: 
“We have given our students the prescribed work. If they are 
not adequately prepared for college, what would you have us do 
in order to prepare them?” 

Viewing the situation objectively and holding no brief for 
either side in question, the college on the one hand, or the high 
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school on the other, it is our impression that the present unsatis- 
factory relations of high school and college are due to causes of 
a more fundamental nature than those usually discussed. The 
college, it seems to me, has very broadly interpreted what it would 
demand for admission and the standard requirements in this re- 
spect are as flexible as possible; the high school has given the 
units required and shown every evidence of a willingness to cover 
the field outlined by the college requirements. Yet, behold the 
results as depicted by the freshman year problem, which is by 
no means merely an attempt at the orientation of the new college 
student. If the selection of the studies and occupations of that 
year be not an indictment of the high school preparation or fail- 
ure in preparation, then it is nothing else, and the discussion of 
it all reminds one of the wailing of the old English headmaster 
of over three centuries ago when speaking of the recruits to his 
school, “Whose imperfection at this day doth marvelously trou- 
ble both masters and scholars, so that we can hardly do any good, 
nay, scantly tell how to place the too, too raw boys in any cer- 
tain form, with hope to go forward orderly, the groundwork of 
their entry being so rotten underneath.” * 

Our own handling of the problem at the University may be 
mentioned, and it is only one of many that could be cited. We 
have come to require that all freshmen after taking the psycho- 
logical tests in freshmen week must submit to substantially the 
same program of studies, and, before beginning the real work of 
the year, must be put through an intensive course in the art of 
study, involving the use of books and the library, and with the 
intention of enabling them to find themselves and get at some 
method of personal study and work. The compulsory English 
course for all freshmen, rhetoric, emphasizes prose composition 
and is intended to give that practical use of English which en- 
tering students do not sufficiently possess. Such plans as these 
are rather certainly a condemnation of or a very serious reflection 
on the preparatory course. 

The current criticism of the college preparatory school whose 
avowed purpose is to prepare for college entrance may be cited 
as another evidence of the dissatisfaction in college circles; yet 
these schools are preparing students to enter college in accord- 
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ance with a preparatory program dictated by the colleges them- 
selves. In a recent study by Robert Danforth Cole, “Private 
Secondary Education for Boys in the United States,” it is shown 
that the preparatory schools send a larger percentage of their 
graduates to college than any other schools. Dr. Cole says, “Of 
the private schools reporting to U. S. Bureau of Education in 
1924, 54.3 per cent of the boys graduating in 1923 continued their 
education in college in 1924. The percentage of public school 
boys was 37.2. The private schools were of all types including 
Catholic Schools.”* The same author maintains that from the 
Catholic schools 47.1 per cent of the graduates entered college. 
The Twenty-Fifth Annual Report of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board (1925) summarizes results of the examinations 
of the five preceding years in all subjects as follows: “The tables 
seem to tell us that the pupils of the private schools are, on the 
whole, better prepared than the pupils of the public schools and 
that in general preparation is more efficient in New England than 
in the Middle States or the West.” Dr. Cole adds to this re- 
mark that, “Another measure of the scholastic achievement of 
private school pupils is their success in passing standardized 
tests,” which he substantiates by example.’ He concludes that 
the private schools do achieve their objective of college prepara- 
tion, at least in the case of those students who remain in the 
school to graduate. When the college records of these pupils are 
examined, however, it does not appear that the graduates of the 
private schools surpass those of the public schools. At Yale, in 
1922-1923, the boys with high school or mixed high school and 
private school preparation secured a higher percentage of honors 
than did those with private school preparation, or those of other 
groups; their general average was higher and fewer of them left 
for low standing. At Harvard, in 1922-1923, private school boys 
won forty-one of the one hundred and twenty-three honors and 
public school boys won just double that number. Dr. Cole also 
cites a study made at a large eastern college and furnished con- 
fidentially to the headmasters of private schools which shows 
that in the achievement tests applied the high school pupils had 
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97 per cent as compared to 77 per cent in the private school 
group. 

Assuming, then, from the freshman year problem and all of 
the current criticism that there is good ground for the discontent 
in the colleges with the quality of preparation which the incoming 
students display, we are prepared for more exacting demands on 
the part of the colleges in the very near future. The mere passing 
of the entrance examinations or the presenting of the required 
credits will certainly not suffice. Of course, it does not suffice 
in many quarters at present. The Director of Admissions at 
Princeton, Dean Heermance, is quoted as saying: “There is an 
erroneous idea current that by the mere passing of the College 
Board Examination a candidate may gain admission to Prince- 
ton. As a matter of fact, frequently boys who pass all their ex- 
aminations are not admitted, and many who fail slightly are re- 
ceived. A distinguished school record and good Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test will offset a failure in examinations.” * Entrance there 
is based on four factors: the school certificate, the college en- 
trance board examinations, a scholastic aptitude test, and testi- 
monials of character and promise of the student. In eight of the 
fourteen institutions covered in his study of Personnel Procedure, 
Dr. Hopkins found “that it is no longer possible to gain admis- 
sion on the basis of the high school scholastic record alone.” * 

Bearing in mind the fact stated in the early part of this paper 
that the Catholic schools doing most of the college preparatory 
work in this section are the academies and high schools in which 
the college preparatory is only one of the courses offered, I be- 
lieve that the first problem of our schools, after having adopted a 
duly recognized and standard preparatory course, is that of 
method. In such schools, on account of the number and va- 
riety of cuurses, there is apt to be confusion of aims and purposes. 
Now the college preparatory course demands one thing above all 
else, and that is its own objective or aim. It may be stated as 
definiteness of aim when using the approved curriculum or any 
other means in preparing for college entrance. 

There is little question as to the content of the curriculum de- 
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manded for a standard course, and on which examinations and 
tests are based, but the educative effect which the particular 
study aims to achieve may be and is often left open to serious 
question. Certainly, the mere preparation for examinations, even 
when it is not cramming, can hardly mean anything in the direc- 
tion of an educational aim. So I would say that for each pre- 
paratory course and each subject in the course the aim or the ob- 
jective should be clear. It should be and must be something 
more than to meet the college demand for it. Why do the col- 
leges demand it? And what do they expect it to do for the 
student who takes it? What is its educative value in a voca- 
tional, a practical, or a cultural sense? The aim or the ob- 
jective, I repeat, should be clear and definite, first of all to the 
teacher, and then to the pupil. Without going into detail we may 
assert that the Latin teacher who is unaware of the general and 
specific aims which his subject has and the particular objective 
of each stage of the course will not get far in real results, how- 
ever fine his own knowledge of Latin and his zeal may be. 
The second major problem, it seems to me, is that of student 
direction and guidance which we are calling today the student 
personnel problem, a modern term for an old idea, but which 
is very suggestive and promising. Dr. L. B. Hopkins in his “Per- 
sonnel Procedure in Education” defines it as follows: “The con- 
cept I have had before me has been that it means work having 
to do specifically with the individual. In education, one might 
question how this differs from the concept of education itself. I 
do not assume that it does differ. . . . One of the functions, there- 
fore, of personnel administration in education is to bring to bear 
upon any educational problem the point of view which concerns 
itself primarily with the individual. Thus, in this particular as 
in all others, personnel work should remain consistent with the 
theory and purpose of education by tending constantly to em- 
phasize the problem that underlies all other problems of educa- 
tion; namely, how the institution may best serve the individual.” ® 
The new term has its own suggestiveness and is doing more for 
individual attention than has ever been done since class teach- 
ing became operative in secondary schools. It promises to do 
much for the future and bids fair to be one of the best means 
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in the remote and proximate preparation of the student for col- 
lege. As I view it, perhaps in a more restricted sense than Dr. 
Hopkins, it involves all that we understand by personal direc- 
tion, assistance and guidance. It pertains to study as a means 
to the cultivation of the art of study and a taste for things of 
the mind; it endeavors to learn the interests of the individual, 
to ascertain his difficulties, and to direct him in his efforts to 
solve them; it keeps a record of his progress or failures and, with 
all this, endeavors to guide and advise him. Needless to say, this 
service as it is now being organized is far superior to the hap- 
hazard opportunities for counsel which the high school student 
has only too often had. Today students need not only to be ad- 
vised to go to college but often not to go. We realize only too 
well that a number enter college who are unable to profit by its 
advantages while many fail to enter who give every promise of 
success in higher study. Dean Johnston, of the University of 
Minnesota, in an article entitled, “Predicting College Success for 
the High School Senior,” says of the students entering his Univer- 
sity: “The seniors who go to the University are only to a slight 
degree selected from the higher levels of scholarship. More often 
boys go from the lower levels than from the higher.”® He also 
says, “Only one-half of the entrants ever graduate from any col- 
lege of the University. . . . Whereas large numbers of students in 
the upper levels of high school scholarship who would probably 
do very well in college are staying away from any college, other 
large numbers who have already shown lack of aptitude for a 
career of study are coming to college and failing. While much 
is still to be learned by further study and by experiments in 
training students in proper methods of study, it is entirely clear 
that we have here a very serious failure in advice and guidance. 
The results of this as shown in the failure, disappointment and 
discouragement of hundreds of students every year are appal- 
ling.” 

Dean Johnston’s predictions based on high school standing 
and psychological tests and ratings were, on the whole, accurate 
for the later careers of students in the University. The article 
may be commended to all who are interested in the current ef- 
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forts to solve some of the important phases of the personnel 
problem especially affecting college entrance. 

Our Catholic schools have their own share of these difficulties 
especially in the organization of personnel procedure. We have 
had personal direction, it is true, but without organization or 
system. In this, however, our schools have not been exceptional. 
The procedure is just as new to other institutions, as an organ- 
ized matter, as to our own, and I have no doubt that when better 
plans are devised for this, as for the other phases of secondary 
education, Catholic institutions will welcome and use them. They 
will be eager not only for the suggestions which personnel proce- 
dure may offer for the betterment of instruction but also for all it 
may bring for the improvement of ethical and moral training. 
The Catholic school is commissioned not only to instruct but to 
train its students to a high sense of responsibility in the civic and 
moral order. Its only justification as a separate school is that 
it is concerned about the individual in his whole being, body and 
soul, in his present and future welfare, and it cannot fail to take 
advantage of any constructive measures found to be effective 
in determining fitness for higher studies or special careers in life. 

Patrick J. McCormick. 
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THE OXFORD SYSTEM 


The distinguishing characteristic of Oxford, as compared with 
American and Continental universities, lies in its combination 
of the community life of the college with the teaching and degree- 
conferring functions of the university. The Oxford colleges are 
related to the University much in the same manner that our 
states are related to the Federal Government. A student be- 
comes a member of Oxford University through his member- 
ship in a college. Each college at Oxford—and there are some 
twenty-five with memberships varying from fifty to five hundred 
—has its own staff of tutors and fellows, popularly called “Dons,” 
but its members are entitled to attend all lectures given at the 
University. There is also a noncollegiate body of students, which 
practically forms a separate college, but, having no residential 
building of its own, its members reside in approved private quar- 
ters in the town. Each college looks after its own discipline, but 
the university officials are supreme in all matters pertaining to 
the general welfare. The proctors, in particular, who parade 
about the streets followed by two husky assistants, known in 
undergraduate parlance as “bull-dogs,” are always objects of 
special interest to the “freshers.” 

If Harvard can boast of its “Gold Coast,” Oxford can point to 
the luxurious quarters of many of its colleges, the chief dif- 
ference being that luxurious living at Oxford manifests itself in 
a far less ostentatious manner than in the American university. 
The Oxford student fills his “digs” with books, pictures, artistic 
trappings, and all the appurtenances for dispensing hospitality 
on a grand scale. But there he stops. He is absolutely uncon- 
cerned about his dress, and goes about “exquisitely untidy,” in 
the most unconventional clothes. His coat and trousers never 
match, and his trousers are the baggiest of “bags,” for they are 
never pressed. The official dress of the Oxford student as pre- 
scribed by the university statutes is cap and gown. The latter 
he drapes negligently from one shoulder or ties around his neck, 
and, as a special mark of his independence, he dispenses almost 
entirely with the mortar-board. 

The Englishman values Oxford for features which belong to 
the small college even more than for features which are proper 
to the big university. He invariably calls attention to the edu- 
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cational advantages arising from a system which demands that 
the students reside in halls under the close personal supervision of 
the teachers. At Oxford the undergraduates live in small col- 
leges, and as a result there is much more social and intellectual 
intercourse among the members of a particular college than could 
possibly be the case at an American university, where the stu- 
dents “take courses” and may reside where they please. At Ox- 
ford the tutors have their offices, and in many cases their living 
quarters, in the colleges, and here again there is a much closer 
contact between teacher and student than at the American 
university, where the student seldom meets his professor outside 
the classroom. The Englishman contends that the student de- 
mocracy of an Oxford college is a many-sided preparation for the 
world, and hence provides the best training for citizenship and 
for public service. In the eyes of the British educational experts 
the close social and intellectual companionship of students, in 
frank and friendly relation with their teachers, constitutes the 
most favorable condition for the acquisition of knowledge as well 
as the best preparation for life. 

Oxford, therefore, stresses the social side of life, and the under- 
graduate devotes a considerable portion of term-time to tea, 
luncheon, and bridge parties, to debating and literary circles, 
to conversation, and to informal discussion of every topic under 
the sun. He goes in for all the activities of polite social and in- 
tellectual converse, and the result is an ease and a poise which 
are the hall-marks of the English gentleman. The argument 
in favor of the educational value of the social training which is 
so characteristic of Oxford has never been stated with greater 
cogency than by Cardinal Newman. A chapter in his Idea of a 
University contains the following eloquent passage: 


I protest to you, gentlemen, that if I had to choose between 
a so-called university, which dispensed with residence and tu- 
torial superintendence, and gave its degrees to any person who 
passed an examination in a wide range of subjects, and a uni- 
versity which had no professors or examinations at all, but 
merely brought a number of young men together for three or 
four years, and then sent them away as the University of Oxford 
is said to have done some sixty years since; if I were asked 
which of these two methods was the better discipline of the intel- 
lect—which of the two courses was the more successful in train- 
ing, moulding, enlarging the mind, which sent out men the more 
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fitted for their secular duties, which produced better public men, 
men of the world, men whose names would descend to posterity, 
I have no hesitation in giving the preference to that university 
which did nothing, over that which exacted of its members an 
acquaintance with every science under the sun. . . . When a 
multitude of young men, keen, open-hearted, sympathetic, and 
observant, as young men are, come together and freely mix with 
each other, they are sure to learn one from another, even if there 
be no one to teach them; the conversation of all is a series of 
lectures to each, and they gain for themselves new ideas and 
views, fresh matter of thought and distinct principles for judging 
and acting, day by day. 

Of course, much of the social life at Oxford yields only a bril- 
liant surface polish, and it does not supply that amount of infor- 
mation which is stored up by a student in an American university, 
who gives over all his time to the hard grind of compulsory lecture 
courses. Conversation and discussion, if they are to be a disci- 
pline to the mind, must reach high intellectual levels; and there is 
always the risk, where the maintenance of these levels is left 
almost entirely to the student body, that “high thinking” will be 
honored more in the breach than in the observance. But, at its 
best, the social training at Oxford is one of its most attractive fea- 
tures, and it may be said of the undergraduates as a whole, at 
least to an extent unknown and unpracticed in the American 
university, that “the conversation of all is a series of lectures to 
each.” 

Another feature of the Oxford system which does not fail to 
impress the American observer is the almost universal participa- 
tion in athletics. The average student rises about seven-thirty, 
attends lectures between ten and one, and devotes practically the 
whole afternoon to some form of sport. There are no gymna- 
siums at Oxford, and athietics means outdoor games. The Eng- 
lish climate permits exercise in the open at al] seasons, and 
sports like rowing, tennis, golf, and the like go on merrily the 
year round. By two o’clock all Oxford is out of doors, and 
everybody engages in some form of sport. The Englishman does 
not take his exercise by proxy, and there are very few spectators 
on the sidelines. It must be confessed, however, that athletic 
pastimes at Oxford, while they do permit the participation of 
the many, are quite tame in comparison with the highly organ- 
ized games of the American university. Any first-class Ameri- 
can football eleven would find it child’s play to carry the ball 
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to a touchdown through the united fronts of all the “Rugger” 
and “Footer” teams in England, and an average baseball game 
in America is a soul-stirring, blood-curdling affair by the side of 
an English cricket match, which lasts all day, with time taken 
out for lunch and tea. 

But it must not be imagined that sports and social activities 
take up the whole attention of the Oxford undergraduate. A 
serious-minded Oxford student works hard, but he does most of 
his work during the vacations. The school year at Oxford is 
divided into three terms, each lasting about two months; and it is 
quite obvious that, if an Oxford student depended solely on work 
accomplished during term-time, he would not travel far along the 
road of learning. The school year is largely a period of prepara- 
tion for the real work which is done during the vacations, par- 
ticularly during the long summer vacation of four months. In 
term-time the student has weekly consultations with his tutor, 
attends a certain number of lecture courses, prepares his reading 
lists, and plans his campaign. 

The tutorial system, which is the distinguishing feature of 
Oxford from the teaching standpoint, enables the University to 
give each student individual attention and to exercise a wise super- 
vision over his work. Oxford is thus, in the words of Cardinal 
Newman, “an Alma Mater, knowing her children one by one, not 
a foundry, or a mint, or a treadmill.” The tutor, with whom the 
student meets about twice a week, far from feeding his protégé 
with a spoon, simply cranks the machine. The tutor makes sug- 
gestions, corrects written work, and fixes the topic. The student, 
however, is free to make up his own reading list, to plan his work, 
and to develop his topic from the point of view that appeals to him. 
The great merit of the tutorial system at Oxford is that it tends 
to develop initiative in the student, who does not listen to lectures 
but studies a subject. Since the greater part of his reading must 
of necessity be done during the vacation, when he is no longer 
under the supervision of his tutor, his work is largely his own. 

The work at Oxford falls into two clear-cut divisions, that of 
the Pass School, embracing a variety of subjects, and that of the 
Honours Schools, nine in number, the chief of which is the classics, 
known as Litterae Humaniores or “Greats.” The Pass School is 
a sort of line of least resistance devised for students who wish 
to work for the B.A. and yet who feel that their education should 
not stand too much in the way of their social and athletic activi- 
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ties. If the student passes his examinations he is given his degree, 
but there is no particular distinction attached to the ceremony. 
Honors men, on the other hand, go through a stiff four-year course, 
and the successful examinees are graded alphabetically in four 
classes, a “first” in Litterae Humaniores carrying off the prize of 
prizes. 

Life in England does not go at the headlong gallop as it does 
in mile-a-minute America; the Englishman is conservative by 
nature and moves with slow and measured pace. The story which 
is told to explain the method of producing the beautiful English 
lawns throws interesting light on the national character. An 
American tourist asked an English gardener for the secret of his 
wonderful lawn and was given the following recipe: “First of all, 
you prepare your ground; next, you plant your seed; and then 
you cut your grass for three hundred years.” The Englishman 
takes his time about everything, and his institutions as well as 
his lawns are rooted in the past. He is slow to adopt new and 
novel methods, and it requires a cataclysm like the late war to 
shock him into any sudden or violent change. Oxford University 
has always had the name of being ultra-conservative, but since 
her impact with the World War she is fast losing her die-hard 
reputation and no longer deserves the appellation bestowed upon 
her by Matthew Arnold, “the home of lost causes.” 

Perhaps the most far-reaching post-war change at Oxford is 
the admission of women to the full rights of membership, a radical 
change indeed for this most masculine of universities, with all 
its monastic traditions. Formerly women who studied at Oxford 
had to pay fees for lectures, and, having passed their examina- 
tions which should have entitled them to degrees, were forced to 
leave empty-handed. Now they are given the freedom of the 
lectures and are granted the degrees which they earn. The harm- 
less “undergraduates” are in full possession, wearing the official 
black gown and a quaint black cap on the order of a medieval 
biretta. They attend strictly to business, and their zeal in tread- 
ing the steep and thorny path to knowledge is highly com- 
mendable. As a twentieth-century undergraduate Chaucer had 
phrased it: 

Eke soleresses comen on the run 
Er that the don his worddés hath begun. 


(The laggards sitten must agayn the walle), 
They quickly fillen all the centre halle; 
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Attencioun close they pay em, Goddés be, 
For dons it is a joyé for to see. 

Hir eyen wys as any owl they blynke, 
And maken pagés blake as cole with inke. 

Certainly, co-education at Oxford has none of the objection- 
able features which are usually associated with it in America. 
At Oxford, “equal rights means parallel rights,” and each group 
of students is self-contained. There is an utter absence of senti- 
mentality, and neither group makes any attempt either in dress 
or in manner to attract the attention of the other. 

Nothing, however, shows better the conservative nature of Ox- 
ford even in its most liberal moods than the tenacity with which 
the men cling to traditions which, it must be confessed, seem a 
bit antiquated now that their sisters enjoy full university rights. 
The Oxford Union, for instance, voted down the motion to allow 
the women undergraduates to participate in its debates, one of 
the speakers arguing that the tone of the society would not be 
improved “by adding to a lot of ignorant men a lot of ignorant 
women.” The case of the O. U. D. S., the university dramatic 
club, is another illustration to the point. It is a time-honored 
tradition at Oxford to import professional actresses from London 
to take the female réles in the various student productions. No 
attempt is made to discover histrionic talent among the six hun- 
dred girls in attendance, the men preferring to carry on in the old 
way, with an unbalanced cast of immature amateurs and finished 
professionals. 

Another post-war change which is making itself -felt at Oxford 
is the abolition of compulsory Greek. Greek is no longer the 
béte noire of the entrance examinations, and students who are not 
following the classical course may choose a modern language. 
As a result there is a new emphasis on niodern subjects, and the 
curriculum has undergone an expansion. The schools of history, 
science, law, and modern languages and literature have taken on 
a new importance. It would be a mistake, however, to assume 
that Oxford’s glory, Litterae Humaniores, has fallen into utter 
neglect. The Greek “die-hards” at Oxford are strong in numbers 
and prestige, and the name of Sir Gilbert Murray is still one to 
conjure with. The classical course remains at the height of its 
popularity, and the intellectual value of its training has so im- 
pressed Englishmen that it is doubtful whether the Greek and 
Roman authors will ever be dislodged from the high and honored 
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positions which they have held for centuries in the Oxford cur- 
riculum. 

Perhaps the most important innovation at Oxford, at least as, 
far as Americans are concerned, was the institution of the Phil.D:. 
degree, which corresponds to the Ph.D. Oxford has now entered! 
a field which before the war was monopolized by the German. 
universities, and is making a serious bid for the patronage of 
American students. The most commendable feature about the 
new degree is the high standard of its preliminary requirements. 
Before a student is accepted as a candidate for this degree he 
must give evidence of his ability for independent research, and 
this means that he must have a fair amount of post-graduate 
work to his credit before he comes to Oxford. Capacity for post- 
graduate work plays a more important part in the preliminary 
requirements at Oxford than it does in America because the Ox- 
ford system, once the candidate has been accepted, throws him 
on his own resources and forces him to work out his own salvation. 
At Oxford the lecture courses are of very little service to a man 
engaged in post-graduate work, and the student is lucky if he 
meets his supervisor more than once during the term. He must 
do most of his reading in the Bodleian Library, and, although he 
has over a million bound volumes at his disposal as long as he is 
actually in the building, he is not allowed to take any of them 
to his room. Conservative Oxford obliges its modern doctor to 
travel along a path almost as difficult as that of the medieval 
scholar, who did most of his reading from books chained to the 
library shelves. The old medieval chains are shown in the glass 
cases of the Bodleian, but their removal from the shelves has 
made little difference, for in effect the books of the famous Bod- 
leian are still chained. 

The striking changes at Oxford since the war are bringing new 
and difficult problems. The University is going through a period 
of transition and crisis, and the many grave experiments which 
are now in process of solution cannot but awaken keen interest 
in the world of education at large. Oxford University has faced 
and surmounted even greater crises in the past, and there is every 
reason to believe that her difficulties of the present are but signs 
of life and growth, of renewed strength and of greater usefulness 
to come. 

I. J. Semper. 


Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF THE SCHOOL CHILD 
Il. THE CHILD AND THE JOB 


Education is often defined as preparation for life. An essential 
element in life is earning a living. Under modern conditions not 
only boys but girls also are going into employment in large num- 
bers. For United States Census statistics show that among all 
women between sixteen and twenty-four more than one-third are 
gainfully occupied (18). The school, therefore, cannot be said 
to be doing its full duty to the child unless it takes into considera- 
tion the fact that the child will, in all probability, have to assume 
the task of earning a living after graduation. 

The relation between the employer and the school may be 
helpful or antagonistic. It will be helpful where the employer 
and the educator cooperate to the end that the child shall enjoy 
the fullest educational advantages and that the transition from 
school to employment shall be intelligently planned. On the 
other hand, the relation may be antagonistic where selfish em- 
ployers are allowed to cut the child’s education short and employ 
him in occupations which offer little hope for advancement and 
development. 

The community’s interest in the child’s occupation must, there- 
fore, be both negative and positive. In other words, it must pre- 
vent the injurious exploitation of the child and it must help posi- 
tively to adjust the child to the job. From these facts have 
arisen the child-labor movement and the vocational guidance and 
placement movement. The former is preventive, the latter con- 
structive. Both are essential elements wherever the community 
desires to do its full duty to the child entering employment. 

Child labor is the older of these two movements. Although 
most of our present state laws on this subject are the product of 
the last thirty years, socially minded persons have protested 
against the exploitation of the child almost since the beginning 
of the modern factory system. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that, because this question has been discussed for a long 
time, it has therefore been satisfactorily solved. It is indeed true 
that the worst abuses have been remedied and that all states 
recognize to some degree the principle of regulation of child labor. 
There are, however, still a great many abuses which call for cor- 
rection (12, 13). 
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In spite of the many laws which had been passed during the 
first two decades of the century, there were over a million chil- 
dren between ten and sixteen years old gainfully occupied at the 
time of the census in 1920 and over one-third of a million between 
ten and fourteen (13). These figures do not include children 
doing irregular work about the home farm nor children employed 
during the summer vacation. It will be seen, therefore, that we 
still have a child-labor problem of some magnitude. 

When the state legislation is examined in more detail its defects 
become even more noticeable. For instance, although every 
state but two fixes a minimum age for employment, only seven 
states set the age as high as fifteen and nearly all states weaken 
the provisions of the act by allowing numerous exceptions. 
Eighteen states have no requirements calling for the completion 
of a certain school grade before entering employment. Fifteen 
states do not set a physical standard, and nine states permit 
children under sixteen to work nine or more hours a day. 

All states have school-attendance laws which undoubtedly help 
to restrict the employment of children. At first glance these laws 
appear quite satisfactory, for forty-two states and the District 
of Columbia set the age for leaving school at sixteen or more. 
But this legislation is very much weakened by exceptions, so that 
the laws are really much less satisfactory than at first appears. 
A great many states have laws affecting the employment of 
children between sixteen and eighteen. In general these laws 
prohibit employment in dangerous or morally hazardous occupa- 
tions or regulate hours of labor and night work (9). Such legis- 
lation certainly ought to be extended to every part of the Union. 

The unsatisfactory state of child-labor legislation can be seen 
more clearly when certain particular problems are examined. 
There is, for instance, the question of employment of children on 
farms. The public has failed to be very much concerned with 
this problem in the past, and child-labor legislation has not, in 
general, taken cognizance of the farm child and his problems. 
There has been a general feeling to the effect that the child on 
the farm is occupied in a healthy, outdoor job which cannot but 
be beneficial to him, while the fact that many leaders in civic 
and business life passed their early years on farms has helped to 
surround the life of the farm child with a certain glamour. 

This view is not supported by recent scientific studies. The 
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United States Children’s Bureau and the National Child Labor 
Committee have been responsible for several studies of the status 
of the farm child in various sections of the country. The condi- 
tions which were reported have been often shockingly bad. Very 
young children were found working long hours. About one-half 
of the child workers in certain tobacco growing areas in the south 
were under ten years of age (3). A study of child labor in the 
cotton-growing areas of Texas revealed the startling fact that 
42 per cent of the white children in the district under ten years 
of age had been employed in the fields, while an even larger 
percentage was found among the negroes (16). These are only 
samples of what was found in some degree in nearly all the 
studies. During the harvest season the hours of work are likely 
to be very long. Almost half of 967 child workers in the 
Williamette and Yakima valleys studied by the Children’s Bureau 
worked ten hours or more a day (4). Im the cotton-growing 
areas of Texas working days of twelve to fourteen hours were by 
no means uncommon (16). Loss of school time was reported in 
nearly all of these studies. In the study of the truck and small 
fruit farms of southern New Jersey two-thirds of the local 
workers had been absent for an average of twenty days, and the 
average absence of the migratory child workers was forty-three 
school days (17). 

The children of seasonal workers present a special problem. 
In many farming districts throughout the country it is customary 
to employ migratory workers who lived in temporary barracks 
provided by the farmer during the harvest season. The employ- 
ment of the children of these workers is particularly difficult to 
regulate, due to the fact that they remain for a comparatively 
short time in a given place. School laws are even more difficult 
to enforce than those regulating child labor. Besides, the build- 
ings provided for the use of these workers were often shockingly 
unsanitary. 

It may be seen from these rather startling facts that it is diffi- 
cult to approve of all farm labor for children. Farm labor may 
be either good or bad. The particular case must be decided by 
itself. A moderate amount of farm work which does not interfere 
with school or needed recreation is undoubtedly a fine thing for 
the growing child, but no reasonable person will approve of the 
employment of young children for working days of ten or more 
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hours, particularly when this employment interferes very seri- 
ously with school attendance. 

Another neglected problem is industrial home work for chil- 
dren. Here again popular feeling has been slow to assert itself. 
It has been felt more or less unconsciously that work which does 
not take the child out of his own home could not reasonably be 
considered harmful. Those who think this often forget that the 
very fact that the work is carried on at home rather than in a 
factory makes the problem more difficult to regulate. Studies by 
the Children’s Bureau have shown that such work is very liable 
to abuse. A study of certain districts in Rhode Island (14) 
revealed that about 8 per cent of all school children between five 
and fifteen did some industrial home work. Almost one-half of 
these were ten or younger. A more recent study made in New 
Jersey (10) showed that 63 per cent of the home workers included 
were children under sixteen, and about one-fourth of them were 
under ten. Even during the time that school was in session these 
children averaged two or three hours home work a day. In all 
cases the earnings were pitifully small. It may be gathered from 
these facts that home work may very easily interfere with school 
and with needed recreation. In the case of children under ten it 
may be particularly harmful. 

A third special problem in the field of child labor is furnished 
by the street worker. Here, too, popular opinion has endowed 
the occupation with a certain unjustified romance. Many people 
will be surprised at the findings of the Children’s Bureau, which 
showed that only a minority of newspaper sellers are motivated 
by real economic need (8). 

Newspaper selling has certain obvious disadvantages. The 
fact that newsboys average about sixteen hours of work per week 
creates a suspicion that this occupation may interfere seriously 
with school progress. It seems also reasonable to suppose that 
the effect on the growing child of standing long hours on street 
corners in all sorts of weather might be decidedly bad. Very 
frequently the hours when papers are sold compel the boy to be 
absent from home at meal time and to content himself with 
hasty lunches. The most serious charge, however, which is 
brought against this occupation is the fact that it introduces the 
boy to a poor environment and to dangerous associates. There 
seems to be a good basis for the opinion that newsboys contribute 
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far more than their fair share to the cases appearing before the 
juvenile court. These moral hazards are particularly alarm:ng 
when we realize that some 11 to 21 per cent of the newspaper 
sellers included in various studies reported by the Children’s 
Bureau were under ten years of age, and that in two cities more 
than one-half of them were under twelve. 

What has been said about newsboys applies in greater or less 
degree to the other street trades—delivering newspapers, and 
acting as peddlers or bootblacks. Although a moderate amount 
of such work is probably not harmful and possibly even bene- 
ficial, a careful examination of the situation will convince a 
reasonable person that regulation is highly necessary. Only 
fifteen states and the District of Columbia have, according to 
latest available information, any laws requiring children selling 
papers or doing other work on the streets have a permit or 
badge (13). Although a number of cities regulate such employ- 
ment by municipal ordinance, it seems to be generally true that 
street work is much less efficiently regulated than the work of 
children in factories. ' 

The best child-labor legislation is useless unless it is properly 
enforced. There seems to be a great deal of variation in the 
thoroughness with which these laws are applied in different parts 
of the country. A good system of enforcement should be based 
on the requirement of employment certificates for all employed 
children of the ages affected by the child-labor laws. The effi- 
ciency of an employment-certificate system depends on the close 
cooperation of the state and local authorities. The best arrange- 
ment seems to be to give the power of issuing certificates to some 
local official, generally someone connected with the local school 
system, but to supervise the work of these officials very closely 
from some central agency. This central agency should issue 
forms and require a report of every certificate issued. It is thus 
possible to secure a certain amount of uniformity in the issuance 
of certificates throughout the state. The effectiveness of the sys- 
tem will be very much impaired unless it is supplemented by 
good factory inspection throughout the state and by the work of 
good attendance officers in every school district (19). 

Child-labor legislation represents the merely negative interest 
of the community in the child and his job. If the community 
stopped here some of the worst abuses would indeed be avoided, 
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but there would still be urgent and unsolved problems. Our 
modern industrial organization is becoming more and more com- 
plex and it is increasingly difficult for the child to find the occu- 
pation for which he is suited. Some may drift into blind-alley 
jobs offering no hope of advancement. Others may attempt occu- 
pations which are too difficult for their physica! or mental capaci- 
ties, and experience, in consequence, the disheartening effect of 
failure. Others make impossible the development of their best 
abilities by drifting into jobs in which such abilities are not 
capitalized. The result of this is an enormous amount of voca- 
tional maladjustment. The least serious result of it is a tremen- 
dous loss of efficiency. Our industrial progress must inevitably 
be very much slowed up unless each worker has the job for which 
his ability suits him. But a more serious consequence of voca- 
tional maladjustment is its effect on the individual. Everyone 
needs the encouraging experience of success. Where the child 
drifts into a job for which he is not suited and finds himself 
consequently failing he is likely to become disheartened. Many 
cases of juvenile delinquency can be traced back to such a cause. 

The aim of a vocational guidance and placement program is to 
place the right child in the right job. Two elements therefore 
must be studied, the job itself and the child who is to fill it, and 
school counselling programs center around these two elements— 
first, collecting and imparting vocational information, and sec- 
ondly, the study of the individual child and his abilities (15). 

A problem of prime importance for a vocational guidance de- 
partment is the collection of information about occupations—the 
duties involved, the training necessary, and the wages paid. 
Much of such information may be gathered from published 
sources; for certain occupations such as teacher, typist, or book- 
keeper, do not differ widely in their nature from city to city. 
There are, however, in nearly all communities some occupations 
which are more or less distinctive, and for this reason it is gener- 
ally necessary for a vocational-guidance department to make at 
least some studies of local occupations with a view to imparting 
this information to the children. Sometimes such studies are 
made by the placement workers themselves, but in some of the 
largest cities special experts are employed whose sole duty it is 
to collect and to revise information about local occupations. 

There are various devices for imparting this information 
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Sometimes separate class periods are devoted to it, and these are 
frequently taught by one of the vocational counsellors who is 
naturally in a position to know local opportunities at first hand. 

An even more effective way of giving certain kinds of voca- 
tional information is the “exploratory” course which is now be- 
coming popular in our more progressive junior high schools. The 
exploratory course is a course in vocational subjects which is not 
long enough nor thorough enough to be of much practical benefit 
in actual employment but which gives the child an opportunity 
to see at first hand what the occupation in question is like. 

Many schools now make a practice of inviting men eminent in 
various lines of activity to address a school assembly on the 
opportunities offered by their occupation. Student clubs and 
activities are felt to be useful aids in imparting vocational infor- 
mation. The members of a school orchestra, for example, can 
easily gain some idea of the duties of a professional musician and 
his opportunities. Workers on a school paper will get some idea 
of the nature of journalism. And so it is with other activities 
and clubs. 

As has been said above, the imparting of vocational informa- 
tion is only one-half of the work of a guidance office. It is not 
enough to make a thorough study of the job and to pass along 
this information to the child. It is equally necessary to study 
the child himself and to determine his abilities. A great deal 
can be done along this line by a good program of counselling. A 
school counsellor is a teacher whose responsibility it is to advise 
with the individual pupil about his job and about the courses 
which will fit him for this vocation (5). The duties of a 
counsellor vary greatly from city to city. In some cases it may 
involve merely the sort of advice which any intelligent teacher 
might be expected to give her pupils, while in other cases the 
counsellors are specialists who have been trained for this par- 
ticular duty and who devote their whole time to it. 

Although school counselling is a profession which is growing 
rapidly, it must be admitted that few school systems have utilized 
its possibilities to the full. These will not be fully realized until 
every child in the school is given the benefits of a counselling pro- 
gram as often as he needs vocational advice and the counselling 
itself is based upon a careful and thoroughly scientific study of 
each child. 
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No counsellor can give the child the most helpful advice until 
he has tapped all available sources of information. The school 
record will give a rough idea of the child’s intelligence and in- 
dustry. Interest in special topics may, in some cases, indicate 
special abilities which ought to be considered in choosing a voca- 
tion. Reports from the visiting teachers and social agencies will 
give an opportunity to understand the child’s personality and the 
problems which it may involve. Test results are not as yet as 
generally used in counselling programs as their importance would 
seem to warrant. It is now known that the choice of a vocation 
is limited by the degree of intelligence with which the child is 
endowed. A child with an IQ of 75 will never make a good book- 
keeper. A child with an IQ of 140 ought certainly to be given 
the opportunity of going to college, unless extraordinary circum- 
stances make it seem undesirable. Besides the use of intelligence 
tests of the standard type there is some hope that we shall some 
day have “aptitude” tests which shall determine not only the 
general occupational level for which the child is suited but even 
the specific type of occupation within that level for which his 
ability fits him (7). 

The progressive school is thus able to give the child helpful 
advice about his preparation for work. Usually it can also give 
him at least a certain amount of the necessary training to fit 
himself for his chosen occupation. It seems logical to take the 
next step. If the school helps the child select the job and then 
fits him for it, it would seem to be the natural thing to place him 
in his job as well. The transition from school to work thus 
becomes a unified process, and the responsibility of the school 
which imparts vocational information to the child does not stop 
until he has been placed in a suitable position. This theory 
underlies the modern placement movement which is gradually 
making its appearance in some of our school systems. 

The work of the placement office begins with the collection of 
information on positions open to junior workers. It is necessary, 
therefore, for the placement office to secure the cooperation of 
business concerns and to explain to them the desirability of 
applying to the placement office when employing boys and girls. 
Representatives of the placement office, therefore, frequently seek 
opportunities to address business organizations and service clubs 
to explain the nature of their work. Most offices also solicit posi- 
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tions by telephone when necessary. In the long run the success 
of the office depends on its ability to build up a clientele by its 
records of successful past service. 

It is also highly desirable that the office should have on hand 
all available information concerning the children who apply for 
employment. This will be impossible unless the office works in 
close cooperation with the schools and if the records of the latter 
are not only made available but are actually used. With infor- 
mation concerning occupations open and the individual child on 
hand, it becomes a comparatively simple task for the placement 
worker to fit the child into the job intelligently. 

It will be readily seen, even from this brief survey, that the 
attitude of the community towards the child and his job has 
gradually changed within recent years. Beginning with an effort 
to avoid the exploitation of the child through unregulated child 
labor, the community’s interest in the child’s occupation has 
grown progressively until now it accepts the responsibility of the 
entire process of vocational adjustment beginning with the im- 
parting of vocational information in the grades and not ending 
until the child has been satisfactorily placed in a suitable 
position. 
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THE VIRTUES IN THE EFFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT 
OF CHARACTER.—V 


The features of his reactions give a clue to the child’s per- 
sonality. What his response is gives evidence of his mental 
operations; how he responds indicates his affective state towards 
what he is learning. The child acquires abilities and discipline in 
learning; he also develops attitudes towards learning and the 
content of knowledge. 

The permanent achievements that he takes from the school 
into life are rather in attitudes and affective states than in 
knowledge content. The reason is that he uses the one set more 
frequently and with greater intensity than the other, because they 
are more unified with his personality. 

The teacher’s difficulty with religious instruction, if he strives 
to give it permanent value, is likely to be around these sectors. 
He is apt, when using traditional procedures, to teach only part 
of the child at a time and expect him to develop personal traits 
or virtues from instruction that can only have mental outcomes. 

The problem becomes all the more tragic for the children if the 
teacher never challenges the validity of his own method, with a 
view of developing one that will give a form to the process which 
will develop lasting attitudes towards the subject and its content. 
This is all so important in the matter of religious instruction, 
which is primarily intended to beget permanent religious charac- 
ter. 

The necessity of keeping affective states and attitudes in the 
concern of religious instruction may, perhaps, be put in a more 
appealing and convincing way. The affective states and attitudes 
are what remain when the knowledge itself has been forgotten, 
which in the content of religion is rather generous. 

Too often what remains is a positive distaste and a revolting 
attitude toward religious instruction in after years. Frequently 
the congregation that listens to an evening instruction is dispro- 
portionately made up of those who had little or no opportunity 
of learning about religion in their childhood or youth. They 
have a desire to learn, which provides a desirable situation for 
the instructor. Although those well instructed in their youth 
often respond, when questioned about their neglect, that they got 
enough of it, yet few if any who fathom the reason of the 
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response will find that this is in fact the reason. The basis of 
the response is not in sufficient knowledge but in a perverted 
attitude towards the most important and beautiful knowledge 
that they could have, and increase. 

Outcomes of this type lead the teacher to scrutinize the features 
of the responses of children as far in detail as possible. To modify 
the responses so that they may be favorable to right character is 
not so much a problem of what is being taught, as how it is 
being taught. This applies to children, indeed, more than to 
adults, because in adults the types of learning and the char- 
acter of attitudes already established may produce a demand 
for more of the same kind. 

In the child, however, these more or less artificial set-ups are 
not operating on the basis of self-defense measures and mechan- 
isms. The parent may want the kind of school for his child 
through which he went, but the child does not. Every evidence 
in the modern school leads the observer to that conclusion. 

The method determines the attitude rather than the content, 
just as the savoriness of food establishes taste habits rather 
than its substance. The substance of religion instruction, more- 
over, has a distinct advantage over that of any other branch of 
learning, because of the eternal appeal and fascinating lure of 
the truths of religion to the heart of childhood and youth. 

When the question of method is broached, many think rather 
in terms of presentation or exposition than in terms of learning 
on the part of the whole child. Explaining and learning differ 
in their extent, and explaining does not imply learning on the 
part of the child in so far as his affective states are to be modi- 
fied and enriched. 

To make the catechism simple does not cover the desired issues 
of rich attitudes and right conduct on the part of the child. 
Simplicity, so that the child can understand, is indeed an ele- 
ment in correct methods, but it is only a part, because its appeal 
is rather logical than psychological and real. The responses to 
simple instructions are likely to be merely mental rather than 
emotional and personal. They are not likely to disturb the total 
personality. 

This, too, can be clearly seen in the expressiveness in the 
responses that children give to such instructions. The response 
is intelligent, but it is not indicative of the attitude on the part 
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of children which is so often beautifully expressed by the chil- 
dren in the words, “O, teacher, let us do . . .” That is precisely 
the response that is to be provoked through a program of relig- 
ious instruction which aims at religious character development. 

Besides understanding the truth which is proposed to them, 
children should also be able to express it in the activities of 
conduct. The major component of conduct is living; mere 
understanding of a truth will not necessarily lead to the living 
of it. 

A virtue or a trait is a feature of conduct. Virtues give phases 
of character to conduct. Real knowledge of a virtue is only 
acquired when the child has had experience with living the vir- 
tue. The child has affections towards what he understands; the 
character of these affections determine what he will do with the 
truth. The acting out of the truth establishes the basis for the 
complete understanding of it. 

To secure desirable affective responses for the truths of religion 
from children is a matter of the way in which the truth is pre- 
sented. The desirable response is one in which the whole child 
participates. This is his natural response, and requires a natural 
presentation. A logical presentation is not a natural one, or only 
partially, because truth is never found in reality in that form. 

Jesus gave a background of form, substance, color, and life to 
every truth that He uttered. The abstractive process which has 
put these truths into logical form is quite unknown to the child. 
He cannot exhibit enthusiasm for them, no more than he can for 
the multiplication table, because they have not the notes in them 
that appeal to the wellsprings of enthusiasm. 

Color, form, substance, and life give concreteness to the truth, 
and the natural appeal to childhood. Children invariably long 
for a repetition of an activity that has given them this appeal 
conformably and adequately. This attitude towards it gives 
the activity conduct value. The Council of Trent and the 
Catechism of the Council give the scriptural settings from which 
the truths of faith and morals have been derived by the infallible 
magisteries of the Church. Practically every one of these will 
admit of concrete representation to the young. The personal 
traits of character are most effectively expressed in the conduct 
of the personages of sacred scripture, the saints, and the eminent 
men and women of history. 
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Next in importance to the scrutiny of the kind of responses 
that the children give is the matter of “why” they give the several 
kinds of responses. When the “why” of the desirable response 
is clearly seen, the teacher has the clue to the procedure to be 
used in developing the group, as well as the several individuals 
in it. 

The general reason for an affective response is in the rewards 
to the emotions. Children will listen attentively, and genera!ly 
in a passive way when the presentation is within their compre- 
hension, but they choose and act on the basis of the favorable 
emotional elements that are brought into the activity. 

Desire and choice enter into the problem of affective character 
training. The presentation of traits and virtues, in what may be 
thought to be the best way, will not complete the process unless 
an active desire and choice is aroused in the children. The active 
desiring of the children is also rooted in the “why” of their 
responses. 

While the desires of children originate in blind emotions, they 
also take on the aspect, sooner or later, of a reasoned good. They 
gradually inhibit blind choice and its consequences by the recall 
of unpleasant and unsuccessful experiences, and choose on the 
basis of reason and what it tells them about the good. 

Past experiences with truths and situations that are similar 
to those which the teacher is proposing will largely determine the 
“why” of their affective response. In proposing health and 
cleanliness projects the alert teacher prepares the emotional 
background of the group for an affective response. It is usually 
accomplished by arousing a recall of pleasurable experiences 
with materials similar to those that are to be the subject of 
discussion and study. ; 

The children immediately choose to be responsive and inter- 
ested in the new materials. They will also plan to use them to 
try out the new patterns of behavior, which the teacher, or, in 
the upper grades, the children, devise as workable and good. 
Confidence in the teacher will come from the experiences with 
the patterns of behavior which the classroom procedure arranges. 

The instinct for power and success is present in children, as 
well as in adults. They seek to achieve success through their 
conduct. The best inhibition of bad conduct patterns is failure 
in the use of them. The wise teacher sets up programs in which 
the children can achieve power over themselves, and success in 
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their activities with others, through conduct that is desirable 
in the educational, moral, spiritual, and religious sense. 

The traits selected in Chart 3 as parts of the usual virtues 
are only tentative and the list, perhaps incomplete. They 
are made from the analysis which was set up in the first part 
of this paper, and may be made the subject of much discussion 
and of constructive criticism. They are regarded here as, at best, 
only indices of the presence, in character, of basic virtue. They 
are particular indications and manifestations of general qualities, 
and, as such, only a tentative and not an exalted and magical 
character formula. The guide in their selection was delineated 
above. Those appear in the several groups, which would con- 
tribute essential elements to the development of righteous char- 
acter. Should they be used as the checks to evaluate character, 
and to provide a plan for its culture, the entire list which ap- 
peared in another part should be kept in mind also, as being a 
more detailed instrument by which to discern the fullest mean- 
ing and appearances of these. The traits listed should be given 
a wide application through the more detailed classifications. 

This scale of parts of virtues and character traits is taken in 
Chart 3 as the basis of a character graph. It may be used as 
an agnostic instrument in the study of character because their 
presence or absence can be fairly easily detected in the conduct 
of the child. Through these the best behavior traits can be 
identified. The graph itself is an appropriation, in great part, of 
that devised by The Character Education Institution, Chevy 
Chase, Washington, D. C. It is proposed to make this an instru- 
ment to measure character. It can be used either by the child, 
or the teacher, or both, taking counsel together. After some 
understanding of the elements of conduct listed, they are set up 
as the objective to be achieved. 

From studies already made in connection with the proposal 
of similar objectives to pupils and students, some fundamental 
tendencies were observed: (a) it was found that the progress in 
learning of the usual school subjects was increased more when 
these traits were set up as objectives, than when achievement in 
the subjects themselves was the major focus of attention and 
emphasis; (6) sufficient evidence was gathered to induce belief 
in the tendency that knowledge of the traits aids in the observ- 
ance of them—the child tends to do what he knows; (c) that 
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subjects can be keen in knowing how to solve conduct problems 
that are presented to them in a theoretical way, without com- 
plying with them, when demands are made upon their resources 
in real life situations. 

In the measurement of conduct, even more than the measure- 
ment of intelligence and achievement, it will become more and 
more evident that, whatever instrument is used, it will check 
only those qualities and abilities which have been conditioned 
and developed. The better the conditioning, the higher levels 
on the trait chart. If these levels rise, the phenomenon will, in 
the last analysis, be found to be the result of education in the 
broadest sense. 

The traits are not a natural endowment; they are the outcome 
of teaching, learning, and discipline. The discussion comes to 
the point of considering the process by which the school may 
contribute more effectively towards the cultivation of these traits. 
Chart 4 proposes a plan in outline. It sets up a procedure to 
secure definite character outcomes by shaping desirable moral 
behavior patterns. It conceives that the cultivation of these 
traits is only initiated by instruction. However apt and well 
conducted it may be, it only begins the process. Its ultimate 
validity is checked by the results which proceed from it, through 
the medium of the activities and the objectives. The outline is 
based on the fact that virtue is a concomitant of all learning, 
and that the educative process itself is not effectual and moral 
unless virtuous traits are outcomes accompanying knowledge. 

On the basis of finding through checks on conduct traits, it is 
found that the valid measure of character must be made on con- 
duct in activities. The teacher can only be certain that the 
traits have secured a place in the character, and that he has 
helped the child assimilate conduct forms that are necessary for 
adequate living, when he observes the student using them in his 
practice patterns in activities. In these activities as much as 
possible of the usual moral coercions and restraints should be 
discontinued, so that the student may exhibit his real character, 
rather than an externally directed and compressed school char- 
acter. In this regard one may distinguish between knowledge 
or learning, and knowledges. The term knowledge is made in- 
clusive of all the power, and light, if you will, in the child to 
perform actively in a free life situation, in an acceptable and 
conductful way. 
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This plan will undoubtedly enlarge the motivation and help to 
foster clear-cut purposefulness in types of instruction. It will 
extend the motivation beyond the usual results in the retentive 
faculty of the student—the desirable clarity, so that the young 
mind may comprehend, to the possible results upon his character 
and conduct. The purposefulness will define a definite trait 
to be cultivated rather than indefinite generalized virtue. The 
results of the program of the school should be evident in the 
improvement of religious character. The plan is not merely a 
philosopher’s blueprint, because many of the elements have al- 
ready been used in concrete school situations, and with desirable 
results. Practically ail the theory has been validated by actual 
practice, and the hand has really been made to serve the mind, 
although the poet would have it otherwise in many cases. 


’Twas always thus, and will be: hand and head 
Are ever rivals: but though this be swift, 
And the other slow—this the Prometheus, 
And that the Jove—yet howsoever had, 

It was from Jove, the other stole his fire 

And without Jove, the good had never seen. 


The norm of morality is the conforming of the acts of God’s 
creatures with the divine goodness, so that they ordain to that 
good which is the ultimate end of all creation. To secure this 
perfection, the acts of the creature, conformed to right reason— 
the natural concursus of God—the light of faith, the example of 
Christ, and the gifts of grace, all concur. 

In the light of the many obstacles and human weaknesses, 
God draws His creatures to the practice of virtue to attain that 
end by the sanction and rewards of eternal life. By doing 
good through virtuous acts, the glory of God is promoted, eternal 
happiness is attained, and the good of virtuous acts becomes the 
everlasting good of beatitude. All this comes through the exer- 
cise and development of God-given powers, in a manner becom- 
ing virtuous personality and consistent, religious character, and 
in this the augury of success is that of the old Romans, “Nil 
actum si quid agendum.” 

Joun M. Wotrt, 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Dubuque, Towa. 


SUMMER SESSION AT THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


The 1929 summer session of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica will open on June 29 and close on August 9. The following 
is a list of the courses offered. Further information may be 
obtained from Miss Margaret M. Cotter, Registrar, The Catholic 
Sisters College, The Catholic University of America, Brookland, 


D. C. 

A. M. 

8 Philosophy of Education I....... Dr. Jordan 
Dr. McGourty 
Dr. Roy J. Deferrari 
German Dr. Behrendt 


Language in the Grades......... ; 
Mathematics IV (S-I)........... Dr. Ramler 
Case Work Treatment........... Miss Donahue 
Mr. Breed 
9 Methods of Teaching in High 

School II...... Dr. Rooney 
Mathematics X (S-VII)........ Dr. Ramler 
Mr. App 
Music I (Ward Method I)...... Sr. Agnesine 
Methods of Teaching English in 

Sr. Louise 
Library Science................ Mr. Schneider 


Miss Brown 


Philosophy of Education II...... Dr. Jordan 
General Psychology I........... Dr. Rauth 
Methods of Teaching Geography. .Sr. Mildred 
History of Sacred Music........ Dr. DesLongchamps 
10 Introduction to Philosophy I..... Dr. Rolbiecki 


Mathematics VIII (S-V)........ Dr. Rice 


Principles of Secondary Educa- 
Greek MeGuire 
Viiv 
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Methods of Primary Reading II. .Sr. Mildred 


Psychology of Education II..... Fr. McVay 

Methods of Teaching History in 
Dr. Mahoney 


Methods of English in Junior 


Dr. DesLongchamps 
Music II (Ward Method IT)..... 
Biology IV....... Dr. Clarke 

11 Mathematics XII (S-IX)....... Dr. Rice 
news Dr. McGuire 
General History II.............. Dr. McCarthy 
History of Education III........ Dr. Cassidy 
Sacred Scripture Dr. Schumacher 
Dom Brosnahan 
Training and Conducting Boys 

Dr. DesLongchamps 

Music IIIT (Ward Method III)... , 
Dr. Parker 

12 Science and Art of Study........ Fr. McVay 
Extra-Curricula Activities in 

Dr. Mahoney 

Dr. Roy J. Deferrari 
The Problem Child............. Dr. Furfey 
Sacred Scripture IT............. Dr. Schumacher 
Introduction to Philosophy II... . Dom Brosnahan 
History of Philosophy I......... Dr. Rolbiecki 
American History IV........... Dr. McCarthy 
Mr. Bernier 
General History I.............. Dr. McGuire 

P. M. 

Comparative Philology I........ Fr. Geary 
Experimental Psychology........ Dr. Rauth 
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High S¢ 
English V 
ues., Wed. and Fri.) 
Dr. Ward 
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Dr. Harry Deferrari 
Sr. Mary of Angels 

Counterpoint 

Experimental Psychology 

4 Physics IV 

Chemistry II 

French IV Dr. Harry Deferrari 
Sr. Agnesine 
Dr. Furfey 
Sr. Agnesine 
Dr. Harry Deferrari 
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NOTES ON THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 


TEACHING BY PROJECTS 


The past ten years have witnessed many changes in the school- 
room. A spirit of unrest has entered the classroom and has 
affected teachers and taught. The yield has not been worthy 
of the labor expended and the laborers are now seeking the 
reason. Ballard offers a reason: “Education was mainly con- 
cerned with exercising the mind and scarcely at all concerned 
with nourishing the mind. Latin, grammar, and the three R’s 
may be dusty roads leading to pleasant pastures, but the pleasant 
pastures were beyond the children’s vision; they saw nothing 
but the dusty roads.”* In Christian Doctrine the dust has been 
thick, the roads long, and the pastures never seen in school 
years. 

As a class we are conservative; it is a saving fault. We have 
erred, however, in making it a virtue. We suspect change and 
admit only the change which is a mere addition. Virtuously we 
defend the weakening of our caste and the lowering of our 
barriers by maintaining our attitude to curriculum and craft 
unchanged. “Without doubt,” writes Adams, “our traditional 
course of study has got stereotyped, and further, whatever changes 
do take place are all in the way of additions. Everybody seems 
eager to add something to the curriculum; few appear to suggest 
that anything should be removed. It may not be a bad service 
that the projectors do by raising the whole question, and demand- 
ing a reexamination from a new point of view of the content of 
our education course.’ 

As teachers we are jealous of our position; we guard our tra- 
ditional place in the school. We cling to the Herbartian concept 
that a teacher is a creator and that the child is dependent on 
him for everything. Herbart told us that telling was not teach- 
ing, but no one told us that teaching was not learning. Ballard 
quotes the experience of a teacher who stumbled on this truth 
accidentally. He had to give two geography lessons a week, 
and the first of them he gave on the most enlightened plan he 


‘Ballard, P. B.: “The Changing School.” Hodder and Stoughton, Lon- 


don, 1925, p. 37. 
* Adams, John: “Modern Developments in Educational Practice.” Uni- 


versity of London Press, London, 1924, p. 244. 
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knew—the method of wall map, sketch map, blackboard, and 
carefully prepared oral instruction—the method, in fact, of chalk 
and talk. But for the second lesson he simply devised means to 
keep his boys busy while he posted up the register and bal- 
anced the school fees. He gave them a series of short written 
exercises, each of which involved the searching of the map and 
the recording of the result. He did not regard it as a serious 
lesson in geography, and his conscience was not very comfortable 
about it. When, however, he tested his boys at the end of the 
term, he found to his disgust that they knew virtually nothing of 
what he had laboriously and punctiliously taught them, but 
were thoroughly conversant with the facts which they had dis- 
covered for themselves. His ideal lesson was a dismal failure: 
his makeshift lesson was a brilliant success.’ If one is humble 
enough to accept the result it may be a good thing to try this 
suggestion on your class. 

The class as the unit of teaching finds it increasingly difficult 
to ignore the many newcomers that would oust it from its pride 
of place in the school. There is little doubt that the most vital 
movement in education today is the movement toward individ- 
ual work. Class-teaching is looked upon as a garment made to 
fit everybody which really fits nobody. The teacher now realizes 
that he cannot educate a crowd as a crowd, and that the success 
of his teaching depends on the extent to which he can meet the 
needs of each particular pupil. The knell of class-teaching has 
been run, and there is quite a demand for the honor. The weight 
of evidence points to Madame Montessori as the one who tolled 
the bell. With the honor goes the reproach of a somewhat un- 
seemly haste. Class-teaching is not dead, and will never die, as 
long as there are intelligent teachers who can use this instrument 
that has given yeoman service in the cause of education. It can 
and ought to be modified and adjusted, but not discarded. The 
Montessori movement has had fruitful results in the infant 
grades. Dr. Montessori overestimated the value of her appa- 
ratus. Her followers, however, instead of adopting the system, 
adapted the system. The spirit was quickly absorbed, and from 
it flowed many currents that affected the accustomed course of 
education. The teacher aims at rendering himself progressively 


* Ballard: “The Changing School,” p. 187. 
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unnecessary. His task is not lighter but different. The new 
réle makes greater demands on his resources and methods than 
the older methods. He must be prepared to look far ahead, to 
anticipate, to plan, to systematize, to record, and to test with 
some approach to scientific precision. 

The Montessori faith is that a child wants to do something. 
It does not matter how idle he may seem to be, he will and must 
do something if we have patience to wait. The pens that im- 
prisoned the children of the Infant School are in dishonor, and 
no school can afford to continue that régime. Today there is an 
air of tranquillity and contentment, a subdued and orderly bus- 
tle, everywhere, as of purposeful activity. The “active disci- 
pline” of Montessori has won its way into the school. The 
mailed-fist method of the past bred rebellion and revolt. Today 
rebellion is impossible, because the motives for rebellion have 
disappeared. Whenever the older methods prevail, discipline will 
mean what it meant to our predecessors—keeping order in class. 
And when it means that it leads to a divorce of discipline from 
instruction, which has baleful effects on both. “The truth is,” 
writes Ballard, “that discipline cannot be severed from activity.’* 


The Project Method 


The slogan craze has invaded the severe pages of educational 
literature, and the new methods are shouting through the open 
doors of schools, “A task, a plan, and freedom,” as their slogan. 
The Project Method proposes a task, offers a plan, and recom- 
mends freedom. McMurry defines the project-principle: 


The word “project” denotes something objective and concrete. 
But back of this, its real meaning lies in an idea, in something 
thought out and clearly conceived, first as a mental product, later 
to be worked over and transformed into a concrete reality. The 
synonyms for the word project are scheme, plan, design. In this 
sense the project is first of all a clear, clean-cut, intellectual grasp 
of a whole complex situation. It corresponds to the well-worked- 
out design of the architect, which expresses the plan of a great 
building. In the idea of the project lies also the impulse to realize 
it, to carry out the purpose clearly conceived—for example, the 
sinking of a shaft for the purpose of exploiting a coal bed. This 
demand for clear thinking as a base for later action, leading 
on naturally to a complete accomplishment, makes the project 


*“The Changing School,” p. 93. 
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an ideal basis for teaching and for lesson planning. The project 
sets up something clear and complete in thought, but lacking in 
fulfilment. It sets up the demand for full realization, and this is 
a dynamic quality which energizes effort in the right direction.® 


The philosophy of the project-principle is motivated work. It 
introduces the idea of purpose into school work. It is a way of 
giving point to school studies. It recognizes the value of the 
purposive element within the class room. Its dogma is that 
pupils should have a clear idea of why they do certain things in 
school. There is, no doubt, still a place for certain “drills” in 
the more mechanical parts of the instrumental subjects, but 
even those drills have their purpose explained to the pupils. It 
makes a plain statement of a definite end to be attained, leaving 
to the pupils the discovery of means to attain it. The project 
approaches the child from within, through a felt need, a personal 
problem, which means that we make the child interested rather 
than make the lesson interesting. The child is more than the 
subject matter, and in a struggle between the pupil and the sub- 
ject for the teacher’s interest and sympathy it is the pupil who 
wins. It lays the old ways to teaching under tribute, and it 
adds a fresh outlook to the combination. “A task, a plan, and 
freedom” is its slogan. It is no longer a theory; it is now a 
recognized practice in the schools. 


Has It Results to Show? 


The project-principle has established itself in the exclusive 
society of educational practice. The conservative element of 
that group cannot shrug its shoulders and condemn this idea as 
a piece of pedagogical nonsense. Judged by its fruits, the idea 
has won out. The miracle of making it possible for private study 
to take place in the infant school, of making it possible for a 
number of little children to work independently in the same 
room at the same time, and this without any driving power be- 
yond the impelling force that comes from the work itself—that 
miracle has happened under Montessori intercession. And what 
are the acknowledged results of the project-principle? Projects 
have engendered enthusiasm in the classroom. Children listen to 
the slogan—“A task, a plan, and freedom”—and follow its call in 


*McMurry, C. A.: “Teaching by Projects.” Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1922, 
p. 13. 
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eager delight. Ballard helps us to see the value of that enthu- 
siasm: 


Whenever the teacher and his class together take up some 
worthy project and pursue it with zest, whether it be the pro- 
duction of a play, or the issue of a class magazine, or the forma- 
tion of a class library, or the fixing up of wireless apparatus, or 
anything else, they are by so doing steadily raising the tone of the 
class and improving its moral fiber. Even to have failed together 
is not a dead loss—so long as it is a noble failure. To have em- 
barked in common, like Ulysses and his crew, on some brave ad- 
venture, to have toiled and wrought and thought together, to have 
ever with a frolic welcome taken the sunshine and the thunder— 
to have done all this is not only to have endeared the captain to 
his crew, but to have given the crew a taste of the true authentic 
discipline, the discipline of life.* 

Projects are a preparation for life, where our most valuable 
information and training come from working out projects that 
are really worth while. If this works well in life, then why not in 
school? At present there is not a sufficiently serviceable bridge 
between the school world and the outside world. A project is a 
task that the child faces, it is a living aim; a problem may be 
merely academic, intellectual rather than practical, and per- 
haps something which the children had never propounded. 

There are difficulties, however, in taking the ordinary school 
subjects in the stride of problem solving. The dominance of 
public examinations is a serious obstacle to the secondary school. 
At the lower levels there does not exist the same difficulty. 
The patience of what Adams calls the “tidy-minded teacher” will 
be sorely tried by the haphazard method of learning that goes 
with the project-principle. The “tidy-minded teacher” prepares 
systematically and plans his lessons so that nothing may be 
passed over. To depend upon a subject being taught en passant 
while working out a series of problems seems a tempting of provi- 
dence in the way of leaving gaps in the pupil’s knowledge. 
Teaching as you go, at random, leaves many things untaught. 
Those gaps, even though they may be filled at a later stage, leave 
the “tidy-minded teacher” impatient and irritable. The pro- 
jectors soothe such doubters by emphasizing the fact that the 
curriculum exists for the child, not the child for the curriculum. 
And they go further and say that, if parts of a subject are 


*“The Changing School,” p. 98. 
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omitted in the teaching en passant of the project-method, the fact 
that they are discarded proves that they are not of much value. 
They point out how valueless unappliable knowledge: they call 
it “abortive.” Adams comments on this defense: 

The characteristic of the Project-Method is that it gives life to 
all the knowledge that it calls forth. Following this method the 
teacher does not first impart knowledge and then seek some way of 
making it useful; he begins with the use and searches for the 
knowledge.’ 

It is feared also that projects disrupt the order of the school. 
What will become of discipline if “a task, a plan and freedom” be- 
comes the law of the classroom? The answer to this charge re- 
mains ineffective until one observes the project at work in a school. 
I have worked out some and observed many, and the fear of too 
much freedom worries me no longer. The project calls for indi- 
vidual work and cooperative work; the child must do individual 
tasks while working side by side with his fellows; and he must do 
team work, hunting in packs like boy scouts. He does individual 
tasks but not solitary ones; he works for a group and with a group 
but is not carried by the group. I do not accept the long list of 


“big projects” that McMurry outlines in “Teaching by Projects.” 
Many of the “big units of study” recommended by him are no 
longer projects in the living present. They are “mummified proj- 
ects.” 


The Method in Action 


The project-principle has left the misty heights of theory and 
come down into the classroom to be tried and tested in the crucible 
of practice under the white heat of teaching. It may now be exam- 
ined in detail as a part of educational practice that has passed 
through its probationary period. One need not accept it, but one 
cannot banish it without a hearing as another theoretical fad. The 
experimental stage has passed, and it has now been accepted as 
workable; Collings shows in “An Experiment With a Project Cur- 
riculum”® how successful an experiment carried on for three years 
with a one-room rural school in Missouri was in developing com- 
munity enterprise, in creating civic habits and skill, and in secur- 
ing a balanced fund of information to the student body. McMurry 


* John Adams: “Modern Developments in Senentionnt Practice,” p. 241. 
* Macmillan, New York, 1923. 
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proves in “Teaching by Projects’® that projects may be made a 
basis of purposeful study throughout the school. Dr. J. A. Ste- 
venson, in “The Project Method of Teaching,” shows how the 
method can be actually applied to the different subjects forming a 
part of our present curriculum. When a teacher sees how a dozen 
real academic subjects can be treated on the new plan, he is will- 
ing to look seriously into the matter. Dr. Stevenson develops real 
projects that are brought to completion. I have observed the cur- 
riculum taught through projects at Lincoln School, the experimental 
school of Teachers College, Columbia University, New York; and 
again at Winnetka, the much discussed experimental center near 
Chicago. The grip the method has taken of the imagination of the 
American public may be estimated by the fact that there exists 
now a School Project Series, under the editorship of Dean Russel 
of Iowa. Three volumes are already published: 


1. A Project curriculum: dealing with the project as a means of 
organizing the Curriculum of the Elementary School. 

2. Projects in the Primary Grades. 

3. The Redirection of High School Instruction. 


Teaching Religion by Projects 


In my book, “Some Methods of Teaching Religion,”*° I devote 
the second part to the application of the Project Principle in 
teaching religion. In my treatment of the Shields Method I out- 
lined three projects that I observed at work, viz., the Manger 
Project, an Education Project (pp. 185-186). I endeavor to show 
that we can get children’s minds thinking on religion if we accept 
the slogan—‘“A task, a plan, and freedom”—and translate it into 
practice through the project-principle. I claim that this method 
was used by Our Lord Himself, that it is used by the Church, and 
that the findings of modern psychology confirm it (cf. pp. 194-197). 
Analyzing Christian Doctrine into three constituent parts, I detail 
projects to suit the various grades in Doctrine, Sacred Scripture 
and Liturgy, especially the Mass. Those projects can be bet- 
tered, I am only pointing out the way (pp. 202-265). 

In non-Catholic centers of religious teaching the method has 
borne fruit and stood the test of experience. One worker in the 
field of religious education claims several years of success with 


* Macmillan, New York, 1924. 
* Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., London, 1928. 
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the principle. In “The Project Principle in Religious Education” 
we find the detailed plans of three projects that have been suc- 
cessfully worked by the author (cf. pp. 85-98); 100 suggested 
projects, some of which have been worked by him (ef. pp. 69-76) ; 
and descriptions of actual project teaching in “Church School 
Projects” and “Young People’s Projects” (all by E. L. Shaver, 
the University of Chicago Press, Chicago). 

I add the following letter as the first fruits of my advocacy of 
the project-principle in the teaching of religion: 


ME sourne, VIcTorIA, 
Dec. 16, 1928. 
Dear Reverend FatHer: 

I am sending you the packet of photographs I mentioned in my last 
letter of our Annual Christmas Nativity Play Project. I took these pho- 
tographs on our last two occasions of performance. We played it for our 
mothers and fathers again yesterday, improving our scenery on the stage 
and our lighting considerably, with the help of the Parish Catholic Young 
Men’s Society. 

This is a little sketch of the project. All during the year we dramatize 
scenes from our Lord’s Infancy and Childhood. During the last term we 
dramatize only the Annunciation and Nativity Scenes, and every child in 
my room (44) takes the parts on different days; meanwhile I am picking 
out the most reverent and suitable children, receiving some delightful 
surprises quite often. We find this keeps every child’s attention riveted 
on each scene—all are eager to perform and watch with keen interest in 
order to know what to do when their turn comes. We mimic the play, 
singing suitable carols and hymns all the while. We use only the best 
old melodies and the finest of the old carols—English, French, German, 
ete—adding to or improving our repertoire each year. We study pic- 
tures (a very large collection—colored and large, too). Old masters, if 
suitable, to find out positions, costumes, properties required, etc., and 
above all the necessary reverent spirit—“Our Lady looking at St. Gabriel 
and listening,” “everyone looking at our little Lord in this picture,” and 
so on. 

During the last six weeks we take one scene each week in detail. I 
tell its associated story in much homely detail (rejoicing that there is no 
one in the room to hear my vernacular translation to the under six-year- 
old mind) and any other good stories and legends correlating with its 
spirit (by the way, I am all for spiritual rather than material correla- 
tions—young children don’t correlate naturally). 

At our handwork periods we paint our box manger, and a child with 
a grocer father arrives in his cart with a sack of straw. We cut wing 
feathers out of white wall paper, paint them on the back with softly 
blended (rose and white, purple and white) Carter’s Show Card paint in 
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lovely tones from deep purple to mauve and soft rose to deep red for 
St. Gabriel—other angels white; these are then pasted on a wing-shaped 
piece of cardboard. The angels’ starry crowns and the kings’ crowns are 
cut out of thin cardboard and painted by the children with gold paint; 
the gold box (a tea caddy) and the incense jar (a honey pot) they also 
paint gold. 

They model in clay and paint and shellac the fruit for the shepherd’s 
gift. In the shepherd scene each shepherd gives—one his crook, one a 
basket of fruit, and one his pet lamb, laying it in the manger with a 
tender good-bye kiss, always a touching moment. These are all only 
four and five-year-old children, and I can imagine that with older children 
this would be a still more delightful project for all concerned. 

Our costumes for the play (material in beautiful tones of colour) cost 
£2 odd, and have lasted for four years. We have never charged for ad- 
mission, but next year we may do so on a separate occasion in order to 
get money for new costumes. 

All this week I have been re-reading your book—in trams and trains 
and at odd moments whenever I could. You see, it is this way. When 
I returned here after my conversion and found myself educationally in 
thought a fish out of water in my Catholic surroundings I found myself 
face to face with a big problem: “Are all these educational ideas I have 
then non-Catholic; must I give them up and adopt those I see around 
me—unattractive and backward as they are?” Alone in Australia you 
say to me, “Keep them.” Some day I will tell you all the joyous per- 
missions you have given me in this new book—permissions that make 
my heart sing and that make me at last at home, an educationalist and a 
Catholic in the country. 

Dear Father, I wish you a very holy and a very happy Christmas. 

Yours very sincerely in Christ, 
I. M. F. 


Perth, Australia. Joun T. McManon. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL. 
ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the National Catholic Edu-. 
cational Association will be held in Toledo, Ohio, Monday to 
Thursday, June 24-27, 1929. His Lordship, the Right Reverend 
Samuel A. Stritch, D.D., Bishop of Toledo, has extended a cordial 
welcome to his see city, and the arrangements in progress ensure 
a very successful meeting. 

The meeting will open with Pontifical Mass on Tuesday at 9:00 
a.m., in the Cathedral of St. Francis de Sales, Cherry and Superior 
Streets, celebrated by Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D.D. 

Rt. Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, D.D., Bishop of Toledo, will preach 
the sermon on this occasion. 

The Commodore Perry Hotel, Jefferson and Superior Streets, 
will be the official headquarters of the Association during the meet- 
ing. It is desirable that those who expect to attend the meeting 
and wish hotel reservations should make application as early as 
- may be convenient. 

Sisters from outside the diocese desiring to make reservations 
for places to stay during the meeting may communicate with Miss 
Minnie Byrne, Catholic Community House, 618 Cherry Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

The general meetings and sessions of the various departments 
and sections will be held in the rooms of Central Catholic High 
School, corner Cherry and Mettler Streets, in the Auditorium of 
St. Anthony’s Orphanage, 2327 Cherry Street, and in the Toledo 
Club, corner of Madison Avenue and 14th Street. 


CATHOLIC ACTION IN PHILIPPINES 


Vigorous efforts are being made to organize the Catholic stu- 
dents of the Philippines for Catholic action. Working under the 
guidance of Archbishop O’Doherty of Manila, the Rev. James M. 
Drought of the Maryknoll Fathers has taken a prominent part in 
the movement. 


STUDENTS’ CONVENTIONS 


The National Students’ Spiritual Leadership Convention, under 
the auspices of The Sodality of Our Lady for Men Students in 
369 
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Catholic Universities, Colleges and High Schools, will be held at 
Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois, June 16, 17 and 18. 

The Convention of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade will 
hold its sessions at the Catholic University, Washington, D. C., 
June 20, 21 and 22. 


ROMAN COLLEGE FOR HOLLAND CATHOLICS 


The Holland Catholics are about to see the realization of a 
project they have cherished for years—the possession of a national 
college of their own in the Eternal City. 

It has just been announced that the procurator of the Holland 
Episcopate in Rome has bought appropriate grounds for the erec- 
tion of the college next to the archaeological zone, between Santa 
Balbina and San Saba. 


BENEDICTINES WILL DIRECT ST. EMMA’S NEGRO INSTITUTE 


In order to insure the permanence and future stability of the 
institution, the board of trustees of the St. Emma Industrial and 
Agricultural Institute, conducted at Rock Castle, Va., for colored 
boys, has decided to entrust the direction of the establishment to 


the Order of St. Benedict beginning July 1 next. 

St. Emma’s was founded in 1895 and for twenty-nine years was 
operated under the direction of the Christian Brothers. Since 1925 
the school has been directed by Anthony J. Barrett, a distinguished 
Catholic layman of Washington, D. C. The Institute owns 1,700 
acres of land, on which are located fifty-two buildings. One 
hundred and fifty students are at present enrolled at the Insti- 
tute, coming from more than twenty-five states, including Flor- 
ida, Texas and California. 


$1,500,000 coLLEGE CORNERSTONE LAID BY BISHOP CANTWELL 


Memories of early days, when the first missions were built in 
Southern California, were recalled by Rt. Rev. John J. Cantwell, 
Bishop of Los Angeles-San Diego, as he addressed several thou- 
sand persons assembled to witness the laying of the cornerstone 
of the new $1,500,000 Immaculate Heart College, in his diocese 
on April 14. 

In his address Bishop Cantwell criticized California as the 
only state in the Union which carries a tax on educational insti- 
tutions. 

Other speakers were Dr. E. C. Moore, president of the Uni- 
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versity of California, at Los Angeles, and Federal Judge Henning. 
The first unit of the new building will be completed this month. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE UNITED STATES 


The Report on “Latin America and the United States” has just 
been issued by the Catholic Association for International Peace. 
The report is very interesting and colorful and gives a refreshing 
viewpoint of the social, economic and cultural relations between 
the two Americas. The pamphlet is supplemented with several 
valuable appendices, one of which is an up-to-date and accessible 
bibliography and the other a practical study club outline for study 
groups and colleges. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


The new St. Joseph’s Seminary of the Josephite Fathers, 
which is to be affiliated with the Catholic University of America, 
will be opened on a site near the University campus this October. 

When the new St. Joseph’s Seminary is ready, the mother- 
house and novitiate of the Josephite Fathers will be moved to 
Washington from Baltimore. The Society of Catholic Medical 


Missionaries, founded three and a half years ago with the ap- 
proval of the Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Balti- 
more, has just acquired and occupied a house surrounded by 
6% acres of land near the Catholic University of America which 
is to be its permanent home. The Society, heretofore, occupied 
quarters in another part of the Brookland section. 


SECRETARY WILBUR OPPOSES NEW DEPARTMENT 


In an address given in Washington, May 3, at the annual 
meeting of the American Council on Education, Secretary of the 
Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur said that a Department of Educa- 
tion is not needed. All that is needed is “an adequate position for 
education within a department and with sufficient financial sup- 
port for its research, survey, and other work.” 

The National Government, said Secretary Wilbur, should not 
supply money and use its power to mold and standardize educa- 
tion, for this would be most damaging to local and state govern- 
ments’ initiative, and self-respect. Rather, it should assist edu- 
cation by developing methods and ideals and by giving infor- 
mation about educational methods used in different parts of the 
country and in other countries. In this way it can best serve 
and advance the cause of education. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Cosmopolitan Evening School, by John F. Friese. New 
York and London: The Century Company, 1929. Pp. xvi+ 
388. Price $3.00. 

The rise of the movement for adult education has served to 
increase interest in one of its principal agencies—the evening 
school. This means of instruction has had a long and interesting 
history. Night schools, as they were once called, constituted the 
first efforts in formal adult education. For a long time, how- 
ever, these schools were given little attention. They were con- 
ducted only for a few months each winter and were of service 
merely to a small percentage of adults in a community. It is 
really only in the past fifteen years that evening schools have 
become an important factor in education. The following are 
typical examples of the progress that has been made in evening 
school work. 

The Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Schools 
for the City of Cleveland, dated 1858-59, contained the informa- 
tion that “three hundred and ninety-seven pupils were enrolled 
in night schools” and that the studies included “reading, spelling, 
writing, geography, arithmetic, and grammar.” The average age 
of those enrolled was twenty-five, though “some of the pupils 
were thirty and a few over forty.” Over ten thousand students 
are now enrolled in the evening schools of Cleveland, and the 
curriculum includes fifty-one academic and vocational subjects. 

The Board of Education of Chicago is expending $675,000 
yearly to cover the cost of the necessary educational supplies, 
the operation of twenty-five buildings used for evening schools, 
and the salaries of 1,065 teachers and principals engaged in this 
special work. Pupils in adult classes (exclusive of full-time or 
day-school students) number 108,000 in weekly membership. 

The early night schools were conducted under the most un- 
favorable conditions. Poorly lighted classrooms, seats intended 
only for children, and teachers untrained in dealing with adults 
were among the obstacles that discouraged all except the most 
ambitious students. Moreover, the subjects and manner of in- 
struction were identical with those of day schools. No attempt 
was made to develop courses or methods that would be suitable 
to adults. The modern evening schools, however, are entirely 
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different. They are now thoroughly organized, administered and 
supervised. They are no longer looked upon merely as schools 
for the foreign born and illiterates. Pupils who find it necessary 
to leave day school for economic reasons may now plan on con- 
tinuing their education by attending evening schools. 

The Knights of Columbus made a valuable contribution to the 
new type of evening courses when they conducted a chain of 150 
evening schools for the benefit of World War veterans. These 
schools were organized in the leading cities of the country during 
the years 1919 to 1925. In this period instruction was given to 
389,297 war veterans. Trained teachers were employed, and 
adequate equipment was provided in comfortable classrooms and 
shops. No expense was spared in giving instruction that would 
increase the earning power of the students. 

Rev. Joseph B. Glenn, 8.S.J., of Richmond, Va., has had nota- 
ble success in the evening school work of the Van De Vyver 
Institute. The departments of this evening school include high 
school, elementary school, auto mechanics, tailoring, dressmaking, 
millinery, vocal music, band music, nursing, photography, bar- 
bering and beauty culture, baking and pastry making, business, 
printing and embalming. Many other examples could be cited 
to show the interest that Catholic educators have taken in eve- 
ning schools for adults. 

Despite the progress that has been made in evening schocl 
work, the literature that has appeared on the subject is very 
meager. For this reason the recent book, “The Cosmopolitan 
Evening School,” by John F. Friese of the University of Wis- 
consin, should be welcomed by all who are interested in adult 
education. 

This book is the result of the author’s experience as Director 
of Evening Schools of St. Cloud, Minn. The first chapters con- 
tain practical suggestions on planning an evening school, adver- 
tising, and registration of students. The author then proceeds 
to consider the many complex problems connected with the man- 
agement of an evening school such as the physical school facil- 
ities, curriculum, courses of study, methods of instruction and 
teacher training. It is pointed out that evening school classes 
need not of necessity be conducted in school buildings. Some 
trade and industrial, home-making, and Americanization classes 
may well be held where the best possible facilities are available. 
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The author advocates short-unit courses in elementary, high 
school and vocational subjects. That interest and effort are 
maintained better in short-unit courses is evidenced by the sat- 
isfactory attendance records which such classes ordinarily show. 
From five to nine weeks has been found to be the most desirable 
length of time for classes. 

In the discussion on methods the author shows that instructon 
must be intensive and to the point, must provide for the indi- 
vidual differences of students, must encourage student activity, 
and must be presented in a cooperative spirit. Some classes can 
be taught effectively only by day school teachers. Other classes 
frequently find their best teachers in the occupational field. It 
is necessary, however, that all teachers be trained in evening 
school methods. Teachers’ meetings, supervision and summer 
schools are named as sources of this training. 

The book also contains useful information on keeping records 
and making reports. These subjects are illustrated with com- 
plete sets of administrative forms used in evening school systems 
in cities of various sizes. 

James E. CuMMINGS. 


My Mass Book, by the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. 79. Price, 
88 cents. 

We might call this book the modern child’s prayer book, be- 
cause it draws so plentifully from the Liturgy which is forever 
up-to-date. It gives the prayers of the Roman Missal in a para- 
phrase which is almost a literal translation, but at the same time 
within the vocabulary possibilities of the primary graders. The 
Missal has been called “God’s Wonder Book,” but because of 
its style and content it must remain an object towards which the 
younger generation grow. The purpose of this book is to make 
such growth intelligent. 

A series of pictures which are liturgically correct depicts the 
action of the priest, and the corresponding prayer is given be- 
neath. The book is printed after the manner of a reader and is 
adorned with many examples of Christian art besides those 
illustrating the Mass. 

So successful is the author in the Mass prayers that we regret 
that she did not attempt the same with the Communion and Con- 
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fession prayers. With these the old order prevails, and the col- 
lection, while devotional, lacks the unction which would come. 
from the liturgical piety. Could not the three prayers of the 
priest before his Communion be adapted to as many or more: 
prayers for the children? Could not the Breviary and the “Ora-. 
tiones diversae” of the Missal offer some material for confession 
prayers? 

The book gives evidence of much thought and care. It will 
be by practical “mustard seeds” like this that the Liturgical 
Spirit will grow in the hearts of God’s children. 

M. DoucHERrTy. 


God and Creation, by Thomas B. Chetwood, S.J., New York: 

Benziger Brothers, 1928. Pp. 291. Price, $3.00 net. 

This is the second volume of the Truth of Christianity Series 
which was begun by the late Father Francis Doyle, S.J. It isa 
worthy companion to The Defense of the Catholic Church. 
Father Chetwood takes the theological tracts, De Fide, De Deo 
Creante et Elevante and De Novissimis, and translates them 
into smoothly flowing English, not an easy task when one con- 
siders the profound nature of the mysteries discussed and the 
difficulty of rendering into the vernacular the technical termi- 
nology of the schools. 

The treatment is, of course, almost wholly dogmatic as befits 
the subject; and it is needless to remark that it is thor- 
oughly orthodox. The student who has had a year’s instruc- 
tion with this text as a basis should certainly be able to “give 
a reason for the faith that is in him.” And this is one thing the 
graduate of a Catholic college should be able to do. It is only 
too often we meet with such graduates who are scarcely better 
qualified to answer questions concerning the teachings of the 
Church than are those who have never gone beyond the penny 
catechism. 

The book is nicely gotten up. The chapters are short and there 
are marginal paragraph summaries which are very useful aids 
to study. There are, however, in the opinion of the reviewer, two 
serious defects. The first is the lack of a bibliography or, rather, 
of bibliographies. The course in Religion should not differ from 
college courses in other subjects, all of which require more or 
less outside reading. The teacher can, of course, prepare a bib-. 
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liography for a class, but better results are secured when the 
text provides some suggestions in this matter. The best plan 
is to have a short list of well-selected references at the end of 
each chapter. These references should not consist merely of 
titles of books but should give chapter and page. 

The second defect is in the character of the questions given at 
the end of the chapters. As they stand they are nothing more 
than memory questions which may be answered by reference to 
the text. If any questions are to be provided as an aid to the 
teacher, they should be of such a character as to make the stu- 


dents think; they should be thought-provoking. 
Epwarp B. Jorpan. 


A Dictionary of the Psalter, by Dom Matthew Britt, O.S.B., 

New York: Benziger Brothers, 1928. Pp. xxxvi+299. 

The present volume is really more than its name would sig- 
nify. It contains an “Introduction” of twenty-two pages which 
treat of the “English Catholic Versions of the Psalter,” “Latin 
Versions of the Psalter,” and “The Latinity of the Vulgate 
Psalter.” Before passing any criticism on any phase of this work, 
the reader must bear in mind its purpose as described by the 
author (page xi): “The work is not intended for the specialist, 
but it is designed as a practical aid for those who recite the Di- 
vine Office, or rather for those who are preparing to do so. It 
may also be found helpful to the student of ecclesiastical Latin 
as well as to the ever-increasing number of Sisters who chant 
the Office in choir.” Since it is not intended as a work for the 
specialist, we do not find what the specialist especially values— 
a complete or even a carefully selected bibliography. Father 
Britt does, however, in passing mention a number of books which 
he found useful, and here we are indeed surprised to find no 
mention of Rev. J. J. Jepson’s ““The Latinity of the Vulgate 
Psalter” (Washington, 1915), although mention is made of an 
older and less pertinent work—Dr. Kaulen’s Handbuch der Vul- 
gat (so Dom Britt, but better: Sprachliches Handbuch zur bib- 
lischen Vulgata Freiburg, 1904). In speaking of the Latin dic- 
tionaries most frequently consulted, I am quite amazed at Dom 
Britt’s failure to mention the ““Thesaurus Linguae Latinae,” that 
monumental work already well advanced but still in the process 


of completion. 
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The dictionary proper is not exactly what one would expect 
of a dictionary. The author himself says regarding this: “The 
manuscript of the Dictionary was originally prepared in 1913 as 
a vocabulary for use in the local novitiate. At that time it was 
the editor’s plan to restrict the definitions as far as possible to 
those found in approved translations of the Vulgate Psalter. 
But since 1913 the manuscript has been rewritten several times, 
and in each instance the scope and plan of the work has been 
somewhat enlarged. As it now stands, the definitions are still 
to a great extent based on seven English Catholic versions of 
the psalms, five of the Vulgate text and two of the Hebrew. 
Extensive use has also been made of many commentaries, Latin, 
English, and German, and of five non-Catholic translations of 
the Hebrew text. Considerable use has also been made of sev- 
eral Bible Dictionaries, especially those of Vigouroux, Smith 
and Fallows.” This work might well have been called a diction- 
ary and commentary. 

A specialist might find fault with several things, for example 
Dom Britt’s use of the term “Itala” on page xvii; but consider- 
ing the work as a whole with its chief purpose of aiding the aver- 
age reader of the Divine Office, I would consider it as very help- 


ful and destined to wide usage. 
Roy J. Drererrari. 


“My Mass,” by Abbe Charles Grimaud; translated by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. James F. Newcomb, P.A., J.C.D. New York: Benziger 
Brothers, 1928. Pp. 236. Price $2.00. 

When a certain American prelate termed the Mass “the High 
School of Jesus Christ,” he but enunciated again the long cher- 
ished fact that the liturgy is the people’s theology, couched in 
the language not of science but of art, and that the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, wherein are exemplified with consummate skill the 
soundest of pedagogical principles, is in its simplest analysis 
theology dramatised, dogma popularized, worship made sublime. 
“Lex orandi, lex credendi.” 

No wonder, then, that the quest of liturgical riches should 
result in the rediscovery of long neglected eternal verities. “It 
is by way of the Liturgy,” writes Abbe Grimaud, “that the Mys- 
tic, after a period of forgetfulness, has been brought back to the 
true concept of his réle as member of the Mystical Body.” And 
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what wondrous vistas that concept reveals—what an accumu- 
lation of marvels—the union of Christ and His Church, the one- 
ness of the Chief and His followers, the incorporation of head 
and members, of vine and branch, so incomparable, so intimate, 
so complete, that the Mass becomes my Mass! Joined to Christ, 
the divine Vine, by the sap drawn from the Holy Trinity, the 
grace that unites, vivifies and transforms, the faithful soul is no 
longer a mere spectator but an actual co-sacrificer and co-sacri- 
ficed. Lovers of the liturgy are deeply indebted to the Abbe 
Grimaud for his exceptional work purposed “to show the faith- 
ful . . . the prodigious and too often unknown part they take, 
in union with the celebrant, in the Sacrifice.” The masterly 
blending of so exalted a concept and so infinite a worship sounds 
the death-knell of erroneous and misguided piety and the clarion- 
call to a sounder and fuller life of the spirit. For the ever-vexing 
problems of the Mass-misser, the languid and prayerless attend- 
ant, the exaggerated Eucharistic devotion that stresses the Tab- 
ernacle and not the Altar, the Presence and not the Sacrifice, no 
healthier corrective nor more effective remedy can be prescribed 
than an intelligent and practical comprehension of the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body. That its very sublimity constitutes no 
barrier to its popular presentation, as the Abbe takes especial 
care to demonstrate, makes My Mass doubly indispensable to 
priest and teacher. Painstaking application of the principle of 
adaptation can insure, even to the child, the concept of life lived 
in adherence and adhesion to Christ, and the necessity of main- 
taining such union perpetually. 

With the Archbishop of Baltimore, “we are exceedingly grate- 
ful to Monsignor Newcomb for his excellent translation of ‘Ma 
Messe.’ "It is a precious contribution to our liturgical renais- 


sance. 
Henry J. GEBHARD. 


Old World Foundations of the United States, by William H. J. 
Kennedy, Ph.D., and Sister Mary Joseph, Ph.D. New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1927. Pp. 352. 

This little volume offers an interesting, well written, and full 
introduction to American history for use in the primary grades 
of parochial schools. Well organized, it tells the essentials of 
the story of man from the dawn of history to the beginning of 
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American colonization through the early eastern civilizations, 
the Greek and Roman peoples, the rise of Christianity, the me- 
diaeval nations, the crusades, the early explorations, and the 
Protestant Revolt. The idea of continuity is stressed. The 
contribution of the Church, the labors of missionaries, and the 
civilizing work of the monasteries are emphasized. It is strictly 
a Catholic manual, compiled from Catholic authors. The sug- 
gestions for study and keys to the pronunciation of difficult 
words at the end of each chapter should be useful for both 
teacher and pupil. Considerable attention has been paid to the 
format, maps, and the splendid illustrations. Indeed the cuts 
are so good, that the teacher should make use of them in spe- 
cialized picture study. 

The authors have compiled an accompanying teacher’s man- 
ual with notes on the proper teaching of elementary history, 
readings for teachers and for pupils, and suggested topics for re- 
ports and map study. In the alphabetical list of references, one 
misses the names of certain American mediaeval scholars whose 
books should be known to the teacher as Haskins, Munroe, New- 
hall, and Krey. However, most of the books listed are valu- 


able, even those which are rather popular in tone. One is pleased 
to see a note on the invaluable character of the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, which is used far too little in connection with the 
work of history in Catholic schools and colleges. 

Ricwarp J. Ph.D. 


A Latin Grammar, by Herbert Charles Elmer. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1928. 

Is there need of another Latin grammar? This question is 
well answered by Professor Elmer in a pamphlet published by 
The Macmillan Company and so entitled: “Is There Need of 
Another Latin Grammar?” For a good understanding of the 
reason for the existence of this grammar, I would urge every 
Latin teacher to procure the pamphlet just mentioned. 

Professor Elmer’s work is another of the so-called concise 
Latin grammars which his former colleague, Professor Bennett, 
inaugurated many years ago. Professor Elmer’s grammar, how- 
ever, is distinctly original throughout, aiming always to simplify 
with intelligence, and unafraid to depart at any and all times 
from the traditional form and arrangements of Latin grammars 
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in general. Its spirit can be best illustrated by the following 
quotation from the Preface: 

“One of our best grammars makes seven subdivisions of verbs 
that are used to introduce substantive clauses developed from 
the volitive. Each subdivision contains a list of verbs or phrases 
to be memorized and kept distinct from all the verbs in the 
other six subdivisions. The first subdivision has six English 
verbs and an etc.; the second, four English verbs and an etc.; 
the third, two English words and an etc,; the fourth, two Eng- 
lish words and an etc.; the fifth, one English verb and an etc.; 
the sixth, five Latin expressions of various sorts; the seventh, 
three Latin phrases and two etc.’s. Nearly two pages of the 
grammar are devoted to this one topic. This is a heavy burden 
to put upon the student and one that is wholly unjustified. All 
the student needs here is a clear-cut statement of the one funda- 
mental principle involved in all these subdivisions. And this 
principle can be made perfectly clear to anyone in a single 
short sentence without any subdivisions, without any verbs or 
phrases to be committed to memory, and without any etc.’s.” 

Professor Elmer has made many decided changes such as the 
one just described, in the presentation of his subject. At first 
glance I would say that he had simplified greatly the content of 
the ordinary school grammar of Latin, and I am inclined to be- 
lieve that he has done so quite effectively from the pedagogical 
point of view. The actual success of his work, however, will be 
determined only by experience in the classroom. 

Roy J. DEFerrari. 


First Book in Italian, My Leonard Covello and Annita E. Gia- 
h 


cobbe. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1928. 


This book deserves a warm welcome of all those who have any 
_interest in the Italian language. It meets a timely need of an Ital- 
ian grammar arranged according to modern methods of teaching. 

During the World War and after, the study of Italian in the 
United States was not extinguished but dwindled to very poor 
conditions owing to many events. And yet, the beauty and har- 
money of Dante’s language which fascinated the geniuses of a 
Byron, a Longfellow, a Lowell, and a Norton, continued to appeal 
strongly to the American minds open to all kinds of beauty. 

Now, with the establishment of the “Casa Italiana di Coltura” 
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in the Columbia University, and of many clubs and associations 
for the Italian culture, with the large American tourism to Italy 
and other new facts, the interest in the Italian things has been 
increased in this country and the study of Italian earnestly re- 
sumed. Hence necessity rises of fit grammars. But many of 
Italian grammars in this country are arranged according to the 
old, so-called “logical development of the subject.” They are 
not suitable to pupils’ minds, because they do not correspond to 
their natural trend and psychological needs. 

In this “First Book in Italian” the authors have put carefully 
their long experience in teaching. Fully acquainted with the 
natural development of human mind and of modern conditions, 
they show the easiest and shortest way to learn Italian. In this 
new grammar they take, so to speak, beginners by hand and lead 
them gradually and practically to the knowledge of the language. 
Reading, Oral Exercise, Vocabulary, Grammatical Notes, Writ- 
ten Exercise, Pronounciation, is the orderly arrangement of each 
lesson. In the preface they say simply: “In preparing this book, 
the authors have not endeavored to write a complete Italian 
Grammar, but to present, in a simple way, its most elementary 
facts.” Such end has been fully attained. 

The book, enriched with many beautiful illustrations of Italian 
monuments and landscapes, has deserved a fine Foreword of Law- 
rence A. Wilkins, Director of Modern Languages in the High 
Schools of New York City, and of Mario E. Cosenza, President of 
Italian Teachers’ Association. That is its best commendation. 

Francesco Lucip1. 
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